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12.  Journal [Mississippi], pp. 149-220; Smith, op. cit., pp. 373-444; Rainwater, op. cit.,
pp. 167-168; iV.Y. Herald, Nov. 18, 1.860. The Governor of Alabama appointed these
envoys on his own responsibility; the Governor of Mississippi acted under a resolution
of the legislature of November 30.
13.  Crawford, op. cit., pp. 22-23; Cobb to Lamar, Nov. 16, I860, Cobb MSS; Thomp-
son to Rhett, Nov. 15, Thompson to Pettus, Nov. 15, Thompson to Peterson, Nov. 20,
I860, Thompson Letter Book, War Dept. files, National Archives; Nicolay and Hay,
Lincoln, 2:317-318; Mann to Baring Bros., Nov. 9, 1860, Baring MSS.
14.  Floyd  persuaded  Buchanan to place Capt. H.  W.  Benham  in  charge of the
aqueduct, despite the law of Congress, and to use Meigs simply as a disbursing officer.
The latter was ordered to transfer all plans and estimates to Benham and merely pay
out the funds on Benham's certificate. Meigs fought this in a fashion held by army men
as insubordinate. First he protested to the President. When the Attorney General upheld
Floyd's procedures, Meigs took his opinion and controverted it vigorously. He held that
Congress had given him a trust as M. C. Meigs, the citizen, not as. an officer in the
army. Therefore it was a civil, not a military, trust, and he refused to disburse the
money unless he could oversee and check the work. There was some discussion  of
court-martialing him, but he had too many friends in the Senate. Then Floyd threatened
to resign in the summer of 1860, and Buchanan sought to ease the tension by sending
Meigs to the Dry Tortugas off the coast of Florida to superintend the building of Fort
Jefferson. Benham was ordered to send the requisitions to the Treasury, despite the re-
cent law. Before Meigs left he filed a formal protest with the Secretary of the Treasury,
warning him that he could not legally honor these requisitions without his approval. Meigs
was not destined to stay away long. As soon as Floyd left the War Department, in Janu-
ary, 1861, the truculent captain was brought back and restored to his superintendency of
the capital's public works. Order of July 17, 1860, Meigs to C. D. Meigs, June 20, July 19,
Aug. 11, Sept. 5, 1860, Feb. 27, 1861, Meigs to Lansing, Sept. 25, 1860, Meigs' Diary,
June 26, July 17, 18, Meigs MSS; Meigs to Cobb, Sept. 21, A B Series, Misc., vol. for
1860-1861, Treasury Dept. files, National Archives; Buchanan to 'Black, Sept. 8, Black
MSS; N.Y. Times, Sept. 28.
15.  A contract for making and delivering bricks by the million for the aqueduct
bridge had been made in 1854. A series of calamities had followed. The original con-
tractors had failed. Then the sureties had endeavored to execute it by assigning it to
Wm. H. De Groot. He had built a brick yard and equipped it when Congress, in a
wrangle over appropriations, stopped work on the aqueduct in 1856-1857. A resolution
had been passed to indemnify the suffering contractors for their "damages, losses and
liabilities.'* Because of his position as an assignee rather than an original contractor, De
Groot had been denied the benefit of the resolution by Cobb, and in the session just
closed in June, 1860, Congress had sought to relieve De Groot by authorizing the Secretary
of War to setde his account "on principles of justice and equity" (36:1 Globe, pp. 2752-
2755). Floyd in his usual florid manner determined to pay De Groot not only the actual
value of die brick works he had constructed but all the profit he might have made had
he supplied the brick originally specified. He set the amount at $119,234.46., Attorney
General Black resisted this in opinions dated July 20 and Sept. 20 and recommended
that $42,338.33 was the limit of a just claim. Cobb followed Black's views and refused
to honor Floyd's voucher for the large sum. When Floyd retired in disgrace Holt re-
called the voucher and Congress repealed the authority given the Secretary of War to settle
the claim, referring it instead to the Court of Claims. In due course De Groot's attorneys
presented the Floyd award to that court and petitioned that it ratify the decision. This the
court refused to do; deciding that De Groot must submit to it all papers and proofs so
that the judges might form their own opinion of the indemnity due the brick-maker.